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the wink to pursue, and the lady's driver gave the hint that he was going through Long Acre towards St James's : while he whipped up St James Street *, we drove for King Street, to save the pass at bt Martin's Lane. The coachmen took care to meet, jostle, and threaten each other for way, and be en-tangled at the end of Newport Street and Long Acre. The fright, you must believe, brought down the lady 8 coach door, and obliged her, with her mask off, to inquire into the bustle, when she sees the man she would avoid. The tackle of the coach window is so bad she cannot draw it up again, and she ^drives on sometimes wholly discovered, and sometimes half escaped, according to the accident of carriages in her way. One of these ladies keeps her seat in an hackney coach as well as the best rider does on a managed horse. The laced shoe on her lefii foot, with a careless gesture, just appearing on the opposite cushion, held her both firm and in a proper attitude to receive the next jolt.
As she was an excellent coach woman, many were the glances at each other which we had for an hour and a half in all parts of the town by the skill of our drivers; till at last my lady was conveniently lost with notice from her coachman to ours to make off, and he should hear where she went. This chase was now at an end, and the fellow who drove her came to us, and discovered that he was ordered to come again in an hour, for that she was a silkworm. I was surprised with this phrase, but found it was a cant among the hackney fraternity for their best customers, women who ramble twice or thrice a week from shop to shop, to turn over all the goods in town without buying anything. The silkworms are, it seems, indulged by the tradesmen; for though they never^buy, they are ever talking of new silks, laces, and ribands, and serve the owners in getting them customers, as their common dunners do in making them pay.
1 A turning out of the Great Piazza, Covent Garden.